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READER —we wish you a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy new year. We are not 
going to regale you with a dish of common- 

lace, in the shape of friendly admonition, 
ies. we shake you heartily by the 
hand, and pray you may live a thousand 
years !—Is that enough ? 

Next week—Reader—we intend to ad- 
dress you in a more important shape. We 
shall be much bigger, and (let us hope) 
much better, than we have yet been. That 
our improved looks and doubled capacity 
may knit still closer the bonds of unity be- 
tween us—dear Reader—is all we desire— 
and our zealous endeavours to amuse and 
tnstruct you (forgive us for this necessary 
bit of egotism—we will not repeat it) shall 
testify the sincerity of our affection. Adieu, 
then, till next week—when the bells that are 
now tolling the departure of the old year, 
shall chime the birth of the new one. God 
bless you—Reader. 

J. W. D. 





THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


Tue quartet in F major of Mr. Stephens 
betrays a considerable advance in the me- 
chanism of composition. 
not better than those usually heard in his 
writings, are better developed and worked 
with more continuous feeling. A scherzo 
and trio in F minor particularly struck 
us, as quaint in character and clever in 
treatment. The other movements, though 
less orignal, are by no means without merit. 
The motivo of the opening Allegro espe- 
cially, though somewhat Spobr-ish, is grace- 
ful and melodious. Mr. Stephens must 
have been fully satisfied with the able man- 
ner in which his quartet was executed, 
and with the warm applause it received. 
Macfarren’s song in praise of Friendship, 


The subjects, if 





from Lane’s Arabian Nights, has so often 
reeeived the sanction of the public, that it 
stands in no need of eulogy at the present 
moment. We must say, however (super- 
fluous as it may be) that a more lovely 
composition of its character was never 
penned.* Mr. Calkin sang it with the 
refined feeling of a thorough artist and 
well deserved the loudly expressed approval 
of the audience. We are delighted to find 
that Mr. Calkin has entirely recovered 
from his recent severe illness. The ac- 
companiment for piano was admirably 
played by young Walter Cecil Macfarren. 

The song chosen by Miss Duval from 
Handel's Athaliah says volumes in favour 
of thelady’s taste. A more exquisite thing 
could not be imagined, and the style in 
which our charming vocalist (one of the 
best of the society’s late acquisitions) deli- 
vered it, won her golden opinions and zeal- 
ous plaudits from all assembled. 

Spohr’s trio No. 2, in F major, is far 
superior to the No. 1, in E minor. It is 
altogether one of the finest of his cham- 
ber compositions. Mr. H. Brinley Ri- 
chards, who undertook the pianoforte 
part, fully established his claim to be con- 
sidered one of the finest pianists in the 
country. We knew not whether most to 
admire the perfect neatness and certainty of 
his execution, or the truthful sentiment of 
his reading. Mr. Willy and Mr. Han- 
cock sustained the violin and violoncello 
parts in masterly style. The reception of 
each movement, and especially of the last 
and best (in F minor), the difficulties of 
which are immense for all parties, and 
above all for the pianist, was enthusiastic 
to an unusual degree. We have seldom 
had a more thorough treat than this per- 
formance, to which the beauty of the com- 
position and the skill of the executants 
contributed in almost equal shares. 





* Mr. Greeneyeson (off the Post) in speaking of 
this composition, says. : —“If it \be intended as a 
Purcell flight it is a dead failure, if it be an origi- 
nal thought it is downright insanity’ The hest 
thing the editor of the Britannia could do, after 
this, would be to send the writer of his ‘‘ Things 
Musical ”’ to Bedlam, as early as possible—and so 
rid himself and his readers of a chattering coxs- 
comb and an intolerable bore. 





The noble trio from Fidelio is cut of its 
place in a concert-room—but nevertheless 
received full justice at the hands of the 
vocalists, Miss Duval, Miss Lockey, and 
Mr. Calkin. With this the concert (one 
of the most interesting of the season) con- 
cluded. 

A better accompanyist than Mr. Charles 
Horsley could not easily have been se- 
lected, and Mr. Clinton, as director, showed 
equal ability and courtesy. The last 
concert is fixed for Friday evening the 27th 
inst. We believe Miss Rainforth and Miss 
Dolby will both sing. Of course we shall 
have the new trio of Mr. Mudie. We en- 
tertain too high an opinion of the judgment 
of the committee to suppose for an instant 
that they will allow so interesting and 
classical a feature to pass unheeded. 





THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 
(By an American ) 


Concluded from page 414. 


How far this high feeling of responsi- 
bility, and clear sight of his own position 
in the universe arose from arrogance, he 
showed always by his aversion-to servile 
homage. He left one of his lodging houses 
because the people would crowd the adja- 
cent bridge to gaze on him as he went out; 
another because the aristocratic proprietor, 
abashed before his genius, would never meet 
him without making so many humble re- 
verences, as if to a domesticated god. He 
says in one of his letters to Julietta, “Iam 
persecuted by kindness, which I think I 
wish to deserve as little as I really do de- 
serve it. Humility of man before man,— 
it pains me ;—and when I regard myself 
in connexion with the universe, what am I? 
and what is he whom they name Great- 
est? And yet there is the Godlike in 
man.” 


“Notwithstanding the many temptations to 
which he was exposed, he, like every other demi- 
god, knew how to preserve his virtue without a 
stain. Thus his inner sense for good remained 
ever pure, nor could he suffer anything about him 
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of dubious aspect on the moral side. In this 
respect he was conscious of no error, but made 
his pilgrimage through life in untouched maidenly 
purity. The serene muse, who had so highly gifted 
and elected him to her own service, gave in every 
wise to his faculties the upward direction, and pro- 
tected him, even in artistical reference, against 
the slightest contact with vulgarity, which, in life 
as in art, wasto him a torture.””—Ah, ‘ had he 
but carried the same clearness into the business 
transactions of his life ! ” 


So sighs the friend, who thinks his genius 
was much impeded by the transactions, in 
which his want of skill entangled him with 
sordid, contemptible persons. Thus in un- 
broken purity and proud self-respect ; amid 
princely bounties and free, manly relations ; 
™m the rapid and harmonious development 
of his vast powers, passed the first thirty 
years of his life. But towards the close of 
that period, crept upon him the cruel disor- 
der, to him of all men the most cruel, which 
immured him a prisoner in the heart of his 
own kingdom, and beggared him for the 
rest of his life of the delights he never 
ceased to lavish on others. After his fate 
was decided he never complained, but what 
lay in the secret soul is shown by the fol- 
lowing paper :— 


“ During the summer he lived at Heiligenstadt, 
by the advice of his physician, and in the autumn 
wrote the following testament : 


‘ For my brothers, Carl and —— Beethoven.’ 


O ye men, who esteem or declare me unkind» 
morose, or misanthropic, what injustice you do me; 
you know not the secret causes of that which so 
seems. My heart and my mind were from child- 
hood disposed to the tender feelings of good will. 
Even to perform great actions was | ever disposed. 
But think only that for six years this ill has been 
growing upon me, made worse by unwise physi- 
cians; that from year to year I have been deceived 
‘in the hope of growing better; finally constrained 
to the survey of this asa permanent evil, whose 
cure will require years, or is perhaps impossible. 
Born with a fiery, lively temperament, even sus. 
ceptible to the distractions of society, must I early 
sever myself, lonely pass my life. If 1 attempted 
in spite of my ill, intercourse with others, O how 
cruelly was I then repulsed by the doubly gloomy 
experience of my bad hearing; and yet it was not 
possible for me to say to men, speak louder, scream, 
for Iam deaf! Ah, how would it be possible for 
me to make known the weakness of a sense which 
1 once possessed in the greatest perfection, in a 
perfection certainly beyond most of my profession. 
O, I cannot do it. Therefore pardon, if you see 
me draw back when I would willingly mingle with 
you. My misfortune is a double woe, that through 
it I must be understood. For me the refresh- 


of companionship, the finer pleasures of con- 


versation, mutual outpourings can have no 
place. As an exile must I live! If I ap- 
proach a company, a hot anguish falls upon me, 
while I fear to be put in danger of exposing my 
situation. So has it been this half year that I have 
passed in the country, The advice of my friendly 
physician, shat I should spare my hearing, suited 
well my present disposition, although many times I 
have let myself be misled by the desire for society. 
But what humiliation, when some one stvod near 
me, and from afar heard the flute, and I heard no- 
thing, or heard the Shepherd sing,* and I heard 





* See Ries, 





nothing. Such occurrences brought me near to 
despair; iittle was wanting that I should, myself, 
put an end to my life. Only she, Art, she held me 
back! Ah! it seemed to me impossible to leave 
the world before I had brought to light all 
which lay in my mind. And so I lengthened out 
this miserable life, so truly miserable, as that a 
swift change can throw me from the best state into 
the worst. Putience, it is said, I must now take 
for my guide. Ihave so, Constant, I hope, shall 
my resolution be to endure till the inexorable 
Fates shall be pleased to break the thread. Per- 
haps goes it better, perhaps not; I am prepared. 
Already in my twenty-eighth year constrained to 
become a philosopher. It is not easy, for the artist 
harder than any other man. O God, thou lookest 
down upon my soul, thou knowest that love to man 
and inclination to well-doing dwell there. O men, 
when you at some future time read this, then think 
that you have done me injustice, and the unhappy, 
let him be comforted by finding one of his race, 
who in defiance of all hindrances of nature has 
done all possible to him to be received in the rank 
of worthy artists and men. You, my brothers, Carl 
and »* 50 soon as I am dead, if Professor 
Schmidt is yet living, pray him in my name that 
he will describe my disease, and add this writing to 
the account of it, that at Jeast as much as possible 
the world may be reconciled with me after my 
death. At the same time I declare you two the heirs 
of my little property, if I may call it so. Divide it 
honorably, agree, and help one another, Whatyou 
have done against me has been, as you know, long 
since pardoned. ‘Thee, brother Carl, I especially 
thank fr thy lately shown attachment. My wish 
is ths: you may have a better life, freer from care 
than nine. Recommend to your children virtue, 
that alone can make happy, not gold. 1 speak 
from experience. For this it was that raised up 
my-elf from misery ; this and my art I thank, that 
I did not end my life by my own hand. Farewell 
and love one another. All friends I thank, espe- 
cially Prince Lichnowsky and Professor Schmidt. 
I wish the instruments given me by Prince L. to 
be preserved with care by one of you, yet let no 
strile arise between you on that acconnt, So soon 
us they are needed for some more useful purpose, 
sell them. Joyful am I that even in the grave I 
may be of use to you. Thus with joy may I greet 
death ; yet comes it earlier than J can unfold my 
artist powers, it will, notwithstanding my hard 
destiny, come too early, and I would wish it de- 
layed ; however I would be satisfied that it freed 
me from a state of endless suffering. Come when 
thou wilt, I go courageously to meet thee. Fare- 
well, and forget me not wholly in death; I have 
deserved that you should not, for in my life I 
thought often of you, and of making you happy; 
be so. Lupwie Van BeetHoveN. 
** Heiligenstadt, 6th October, 1802. 


“ Postcript. 10th October, 1802! 


“So take I then a sad farewell of thee. Yes— 
the beloved hope which I brought hither, to be 
cured at least to a certain point, must now wholly 
leave me. As the leaves fall in autumn, are 
withered, so has also this withered for me. Almost 
as I came hither, so go I forth, even the high cou- 
rage, which inspired me olt in the fair summer 
days, is vanished. O Providence, let once again a 
clear day of joy shine for me, so long already has 
the inward echo of true joy been unknown to me. 
When, when, O God, ean I feel it again in the 
temple of nature and of man?—Never? No! that 
would be too cruel! ” 





The deep love shown in these words, 
love such az only proud and strong natures 
know, was not only destined to be wound- 





* He seems to have forgotten at the moment the 





name of his younger brother. 


ed in its general relations with mankind 
through this calamity. The woman he 
loved, the inspiring muse of some of his 
divinest compositions, to whom he writes, 
“Ts not our love a true heavenly palaee, 
also as firm as the fortress of heaven,” 
was unworthy, In a world where mil- 
lions of souls are pining, and perishing for 
want of an inexhaustible fountain of love 
and grandeur, this soul, which was indeed 
such an one, could love in vain. This 
eldest son, this rightful heir of nature in 
some secret hour, writes at this period, 
“Only love, that alone could give thee a 
happier life. O my God, let me only find 
at last that which may strengthen me in 
virtue, which to me is lawful. A love which 
is permitted, (erlaubt.).” The prayer was 
unheard. He was left lonely, unsus- 
tained, unsolaced, to wrestle with, to con- 
quer his fate. Pierced here in the very 
centre of his life, exposed both by his mis- 
fortune and a nature which could neither 
anticipate nor contend with the designs of 
base men, to the anguish of meeting in- 
gratitude on every side, abandoned to the 
guardianship of his wicked brothers, Bee- 
thoven walked in night, as regards the 
world, but within, the heavenly light ever 
overflowed him more and more. Shall 
lesser beings repine that they do not re- 
ceive their dues in this short life with such 
an example before them, how large the 
scope of eternal justice must be? Who 
can repine that thinks of Beethoven? His 
was indeed the best consolation of life. 
“To him a God gave to tell what he suf- 
fered,” as also the deep joys of knowledge 
that spring from suffering. As he descends 
to “the divine deeps of sorrow,” and calls 
up, with spells known only to those so in- 
itiated, forms so far more holy, radiant, 
and commanding than are known in re- 
gions of cheerful light, can we wish him a 
happier life? He has been baptized with 
fire, others only with water. He has given 
all his life and won the holy sepulchre and 
a fragment, at least, of the true cross. The 
solemn command, the mighty control of 
various forces which makes us seem to 
hear 


‘¢ Time flowing in the middle of the night, 
And all things (rushing) to the day of doom,”’ 


the searching through all the caverns of 
life for the deepest thought, and the winged 
uprise of feeling when it is attained ; were 
not these wonders much aided by the ca- 
lamity, which took this great genius from 
the outward world, and forced him to con- 
centrate just as he had attained command 
of his forces? Friendly affection, indeed, 
was not wanting to the great master; but 
who could be his equal friend? It was 
impossible; he might have found a love, 





but could not a friend in the same cen- 
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tury with himself. But men were earnest 
to serve and women to venerate him.— 
Schindler, as well as others, devoted many 
of the best years of life to him. A beau- 
tiful trait of affection is mentioned of the 
Countess Marie Erdédy, a friend dear to 
Beethoven, who in the park which sur- 
rounds her Hungarian palace erccted a 
temple which she dedicated to him. Beetho- 
ven had two brothers. The one, Johann, 
seems to have been rather stupid andselfish 
than actively bad. The character of his 
mind is best shown by his saying to the great 
master, “ You will never succeedas well as 
I have.” We have all, probably, in me- 
mory, instances where the reproving angel 
of the family, the one whose thinking mind, 
grace, and purity, may possibly atone for 
the worthless lives of all the rest, is spoken 
of as the unsuccessful member, because he 
has not laid up treasures there where moth 
or rust do corrupt, and ever as we hear 
such remarks, we are tempted to auswer by 
asking “ Whatis the news from Sodom and 
Gomorrah? But the farce of Beethoven's 
not succeeding is somewhat broad, even in 
a world where many such sayings echo 
through the streets. At another time, Jo- 
hann, having become proprietor of a little 
estate, sent into Beethoven’s lodging a new 
year card, on which was written Johann 
van Beethoven Gutsbesitzer (possessor of 
an estate), to which the master returned 
one inscribed Ludwig van Beethoven Hirn- 
besitzer (possessor of a brain). This Guts- 
besitzer refused his great brother a trifling 
aid in his iast illness, applied for by the 
friends who had constituted themselves his 
attendants, and showed towards him sys- 
tematic selfishness and vulgarity of feeling. 
Carl, the other brother, under the mask of 
affectionate attention, plundered him both 
of his gains and the splendid presents often 
made him, and kept away, by misrepre- 
sentations and falsehood, all those who 
would have sincerely served him. This 
was the easier, in that the usual unfortu- 
tunate effect of ceafness of producing dis- 
trust was increased in Beethoven's case by 
signal instances of treachery shown towards 
him in the first years of incapacity to ma- 
nage his affairs as he had done before his 
malady. This sad distrust poisoned the 
rest of his life ; but it was his only unwor- 
thiness; let us not dwell upon it. ‘This 
brother, Carl, was Beethoven’s evil genius, 
and his malignant influence did not cease 
with his life. He bequeathed to his brother 
the care of an only son, and Beethoven 
assumed the guardianship with that high 
feeling of the duties it involved, to be ex- 
pected from one of his severe and pure 
temper. The first step he was obliged to 
take was to withdraw the boy from the so- 
ciety and care of his mother, an unworthy 








woman, under whose influence no good 
could be hoped from anything done for 
him. The law-suit, instituted for this 
purpose, which lasted several years, was 
very injurious to Beethoven's health, and 
effectually impeded the operations of his 
poetic power. For he was one “who so 
abhorred vice and meanness that he could 
not bear to hear them spoken of, much 
less suffer them near him; yet now was 
obliged to think of them, nay, carefully to 
collect evidence in proof of their existence, 
and that in the person of a near connexion.” 
This quite poisoned the atmosphere of his 
ideal world, and destroyed for the time all 
creative glow. Onaccount of the van pre- 
fixed to his name, the cause was at first 
brought before the tribunal of nobility. 
They called on Beethoven to show them 
his credentials of noble birth. “Here!” 
he replied, putting his hand to his head 
and heart. But as these nobles mostly de- 
rived their titles from the head and heart 
of some remote ancestor, they would not 
recognise this new peerage, and Beethoven, 
with indignant surprise, found himself re- 
ferred to the tribunal of the common 
burghers. ‘The lawsuit was spun out by 
the obstinate resistance of his sister-in- 
law for several years, and when Beethoven 
at last obtained possession of the child, the 
seeds of vice were already sown in his 
breast. An inferior man would have been 
more likely to eradicate them than Beetho- 
ven, because a kindred consciousness 
might have made him patient. But the 
stern Roman spirit of Beethoven could not 
demand less than virtue, less than excel- 
lence, from the object of his care. For 
the youth’s sake he made innumerable sa- 
crifices, toiled for him as he would not for 
himself, was lavish of all that could con- 
duce to his true good, but imperiously de- 
manded from him truth, honour, purity, 
and aspiration. No tragedy is deeper than 
the perusal of his letters to the young man, 
so brief and so significant, so stern and so 
tender. The joy and love at every sign 
of goodness, the profound indignation at 
failure and falsehood, the power of for- 
giving but not of excusing, the sentiment 
of the true value of life, so rocky calm 
that with all its height it never seems ex- 
alted, make these letters a biblical chapter 
in the protest of modern days against the 
backslidings of the multitude. The lover 
of man, the despiser of men, he who 
writes “Recommend to your children vir- 
tue; that alone can make happy, not gold; 
I speak from experience,” is fully painted 
in these letters. In a lately published no- 


vel, “ Night and Morning,” Bulwer has 
well depicted the way in which a strong 
character overshoots its mark in the care 
of a weak one. 


The belief of Philip that 








his weaker brother will abide by a con- 
viction or a promise with the same stead- 
fastness that he himself could; the unfa- 
vourable action of his disinterested sacri- 
fices on the character of his charge, and 
the impossibility that the soft selfish child 
should sympathize with the conflicts or de- 
cisions of the strong and noble mind; the 
undue rapidity with which Philip draws 
inferences, false to the subject because too 
large for it; all this tragedy of common 
life is represented with Rembrandt power 
of shadow in the history of Beethoven and 
his nephew. The ingratitude of the youth 
is unsurpassed, and the nature it wronged 
was one of the deepest capacity for suffer- 
ing from the discovery of such baseness. 
Many years toiled on the sad drama; its 
catastrophe was the death of this great 
master, caused by the child of his love . 
neglecting to call a physician because he 
wanted to play at billiards. His love was 
unworthy; his adopted child unworthy; 
his brothers uworthy. Yet though his 
misfortunes in these respects seem singular, 
they sprang from no chance. Here, as 
elsewhere, “mind and destiny are two 
names for one idea.” His colossal ste 

terrified those around him; they wished 
him away from the earth lest he should 
trample down their mud hovels; they 
bound him in confiding sleep; or, Judas- 
like, betrayed with a base kiss of fealty. 
His genius excited no respect from narrow 
minds; his entire want of discretion in 
the economy of life left him, they thought, 
their lawful prey. Yet across the dark pic- 
ture shines a gleam of almost unparelled 
lustre, for “She, Art, she held him up.” I 
will not give various instances of failure in 
promises from the rich and noble, piracy 
from publishers, nor even some details of 
his domestic plagues in which he displays 
a breadth of humour and stately savage 
sarcasm, refreshing in their place. But I 
will not give any of these, nor any of his 
letters, because the limits forbid to give 
them all, and they require light from one 
another. In such an account as the pre- 
sent a mere sketch is all that can he at- 
tempted. A few passages will speak for 
themselves. Goethe neglected to lend his 
aid to the artist for whom he had expressed 
such admiration, at a time when he might 
have done so without any inconvenience. 
Perhaps Beethoven’s letter (quoted No. V. 
of the Dial, Essay on Goethe) may furnish 
an explanation of this. Cherubini omitted 
to answer Beethoven’s affectionate and 
magnanimous letter, though he complied 
with the request it contained. But “the 
good Bettina ” was faithful to her profes- 
sions, and of essential use to Beethoven 
by interesting her family in the conduct 
of his affairs. He could not, for any pur- 
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pose, accommodate himself to courts, or 
recognise their claims to homage. Two 
or three orders given him for works which 
might have secured him the regard of the 
imperial family he could not obey. When- 
ever he attempted to compose them, he 
found that the degree of restriction put 
upon him by the emperor's taste hampered 
him too much. The one he did compose for 
such a purpose, the “Glorreiche Augen- 
blick,” Schindler speaks of as one of the 
Jeast excellent of his works. He could 
not bear to give lessons to the Archduke 
Rudolph, both because he detested giving 
regular lessons at all, and because he could 
not accommodate himself to the ceremo- 
nies of a court. Indeed it is evident enough 
from a letter of the archduke’s, quoted by 
Schindler as showing most condescending 
regard, how unfit it vas for the lion-king to 
dauce in gildedchains amid these mumeries. 
Individuals in that princely class he admi- 
red, and could be just to, for his democracy 
was very unlike that fierce vulgar radical- 
ism which assumes that the rich and great 
must be bad. His was only vindication of 
the rights of man; he could see merit if 
seated on a throne, as clearly as if at a 
coblers’s stall. The Archduke Karl, to 
whom Korner dedicated his heroic muse, 
was the object of his admiration also. The 
Empress of Russia, too, he admired. 
“ Whoever wished to learn of him was 
obliged to follow his steps everywhere, for 
to teach or say anything at an appointed 
time was tohim impossible. Also he would 
stop immediately, if he found his com- 
panion not sufficiently versed in the matter 
to keep step with him.” He could not 
harangue; he must always be drawn out. 
Amid all the miseries of his house-keeping 
or other disturbances, (aud here, did space 
permit, I should like to qnote his humorous 
notice of his “four bad days,” when he 
was almost starved), he had recourse to his 
art. ‘He would be fretted a little while; 
then snatch-up the scorce and write “noten 
im nothen,” as he was wont to call them. 
and forget the plague.’ When quite out of 
health and spirits he restored himself by 
the composition of a grand mass. This 
“great, solemn mass,” as he culls it in his 
letter to Cherubini, was offered to the 
different courts of Europe for fifty ducats. 
The Prussian ambassador in a diplomatic 
letter attempted to get it foranorder and 
ribbon. Beethoven merely wrote in reply, 
“ fifty ducats.” He indeed was as disdain- 
fal of gold chains and orders as Bach was 
indifferent tothem. Although ihus haughty 
so much so that he would never receive a 
visit from Rossini, because, though he ad- 
mitted that the Italian had genius, he 
thought he lad not cultivated it with that 
devout severity proper to the artist, and 
was, consequently, corrupting the public 





taste, he was not only generous in his joy 
at any exhibition of the true spirit from 
others, but tenderly grateful for intelligent 
sympathy with himself, as is shown in the 
following beautiful narratives. 

‘Countess S, brought him on her return from 
» German words by Herr Scholz, written 
for his first mass. He ‘opened the paper as we 
were seated together at the table. When he came 
to the ‘Qui tollis,’ tears streamed from his eyes, 
and he was obliged to stop, so deeply was he 
moved by the inexpressibly beautiful words. He 
cried, ‘Ja! so habe ich gefuhlt, als ich dieses 
schrieb,’ ‘yes, this was what I felt when I. wrote 
it.’ It was the first and last time I ever saw him in 
tears,” 


They were such tears as might have 
been shed on the Jubilee of what he loved 
so much, Schiller’s Ode to Joy. 

“ Be welcome, millions 
This embrace for the whole world.” 

Happy the man, who gave the bliss to Bee- 
thoven of feeling his thought not only 
recognised, but understood. Years of un- 
discerning censure, and scarcely less un- 
discerning homage, are obliterated by the 
one true vibration from the heart of a 
fellow-man. Then the genius is at home 
on earth, when another soul knows not 
only what he writes, but what he felt when 
he wrote it. “The music is not the lyre 
nor the hand which plays upon it, but 
when the two meet, that arises which is 
neither, but gives each its place.” A plea- 
sure almost as deep was given him on this 
occasion. Rossini had conquered the Ger- 
man world also; the public had almost 
forgotten Beethoven. A band of friends, 
in whose hearts the care for his glory and 
for the high, severe culture of art was still 
living, wrote him a noble letter, in which 
they entreated him to give to the public 
one of his late works, and, by such a musi- 
cal festival, eclipse at once these superficial 
entertainments. The spirit of this letter, 
is thoughtful, tender, and shows so clearly 
the German feeling as to the worship of the 
beautiful, that it would have been well to 
translate it, but that it is too long. It 
should be a remembrancer of pride and 
happiness to those who signed their names 
to it. Schindler knew when it was to be 
sent, and, after Beethoven had had time 
to read it, he went to him. 

**T found Beethoven with the memorial in his 
hand. With an air of unwonted serenity, he 
reached it to me, placing himself at the window 
to gaze at the clouds drawing past. His inly deep 
emotion could not escape my eye. After I read 
the paper I Jaid it aside, and waited in silence for 
him to begin the conversation. After a long pause, 
during which his looks constantly followed the 
clouds, he turned round, and said, in an elevated 
tone that betrayed his deep emotion, ‘ Es ist doch 
recht schén. Es freut mich.’ ‘It is indeed 
right fair. It rejoices me.’ I assented by a motion 
of the head. He then said, ‘Let us go into the 
free air.” When we were out he spoke only in 
monosyllables, but the spark of desire to comply 
with their request glimmered visibly in him,” 








This musical festival at last took place 
after many difficulties, caused by Beetho- 
ven’s obstiuacy in arranging all the cir- 
cumstances in his own way. He could 
never be brought to make allowance any- 
where for ignorance or incapacity. So it 
must be or no how! He could never be 
induced to alter his music on account of 
the incapacity of the performers, (the best, 
too, on that occasion, anywhere to be had,) 
for going through certain parts. So that 
they were at last obliged to alter parts in 
their own fashion, which was always a 
great injury to the final effect of his works. 
They were at this time unwearied in their 
efforts to please him, though Sontag play- 
fully told him he was “a very tyrant to 
the singing organs.’ This festival afforded 
him a complete triumph. The audience 
applauded and applauded, till, at one time, 
when the acclamations rose to their height, 
Sontag perceiving that Beethoven did not 
hear, as his face was turned from the 
house, called his attention. The audience 
then, as for the first time realizing the ex- 
tent of his misfortune, melted into tears, 
then all united in a still more raptnrous 
expression of homage. For once at least 
the man excited the tenderness, the artist 
the enthusiasm he deserved. His country 
again forgot one who never could nor 
would call attention to himself; she forgot 
in the day him for whom she in the age 
cherishes an immortal reverence, and the 
London Philharmonic Society had the 
honour of ministering to the necessities of 
his last illness. The generous eagerness with 
which they sent all that his friendly atten- 
dants asked, and offered more whenever 
called for, was most grateful to Beethoven's 
heart, which had in those last days been 
frozen by such ingratitude. It roused his 
sinking life to one last lexp of flame ; his 
latest days were passed in revolviug agreat 
work which he wished to compose for the 
society, and which those about him thought 
would, if finished, have surpassed all he 
had done before. No doubt, if his situation 
had been known in Germany, his country 
would have claimed a similar feeling from 
him. For she was not to him a step-dame ; 
and, though in his last days taken up with 
newer wonders, would not, had bis name 
been spoken, have failed to listen and to 
answer, Yet a few more interesting passa- 
ges. He rose before day-break both in 
winter and summer, and worked till two or 
three o’clock, rarely after. He would 
never correct, to him the hardest task, as, 
like all great geniuses, he was indefatigable 
in the use of the file, in the evening. Often 
in the midst of his work he would run out 
into the free air for half an hour or more, 
and return laden with new thoughts. When 
he felt this impulse he paid no regard to 
the weather. Plato and Shakspere were 
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his favourite authors; especially he was 
fond of reading Plato’s Republic. He read 
the Greek and Roman classics much, but 
in translations, for his education, out of 
his art, was limited. He also went almost 
daily to coffee-houses, where he read the 
newspapers, going in and out by the back- 
door. If he found he excited observation, 
he changed his haunt. 


“* He tore without ceremony a composition sub- 
mitted to him by the great Hummell, which he 
thought bad. Moscheles, dreading a similar fate 
for one of his which was to pass under his criti- 
cism, wrote at the bottom of the last page, ‘ Finis. 
With the help of God.? Beethoven wrote beneath, 
* Man, help thyself.’ ” 


Obviously a new edition of Hercules 
and the Wagoner. 


‘He was the most open of men, and told un 
hesitatingly all he thought, unless the subject were 
art and artists. On these subjects he was often 
inaccessible, and put off the inquirer with wit or 
satire.”? On two subjects he would never talk, tho- 
rough bass and religion. He suid they were both 
things complete within themselves, (in sich ab- 
geschlossene dinge), about which men should dis- 
pute no farther.” 

“ As to the productions of his genius, let not a 
man ora nation, if yet in an immature stage, seek 
toknow them. They requirea certain degree of 
ripeness in the inner man to be understood.” 

“From the depth of the mind arisen, * she, 
(Poesy), is only to the depth of the mind either 
useful or intelligible.’’ 


I cannot conclude more forcibly than 
by quoting Beethoven’s favourite maxim. 
It expresses what his life was, and what 
the life must be of those who would be- 
come worthy todo him honour. “The 
barriers are not yet erected which can say 
to aspiring talent and industry, thus far 
and no farther.” Beethoven is the only 
one of these five artists whose life can be 
called unfortunate. They all found early 
the means te unfold their powers, and a 
theatre on which to display them. But 
Beethoven was, through a great part of his 
public career, deprived of the satisfaction 
of guiding or enjoying the representation 
of his thoughts. He was like a painter 
who could never see his pictures after they 
are finished. Probably, if he could him- 
self have directed the orchestra, he would 
have been more pliable in making correc- 
tions with an eye to effect. Goethe says 
that no one can write a successful drama 
without familiarity with the stage, so as to 
know what can be expressed, what must 
be merely indicated. But in Beethoven’s 
situation, there was not this reaction, so 
that he clung more perseveringly to the 
details of his work than great geniuses do, 
who live in more immediate contact with 
the outward world. Such an one will, in- 
deed, always answer like Mozart to an ig- 
norant criticism, “There are just as many 
notes as there should be.” But a habit of 


an instinctive tact as to meeting them, and 
Michel Angelo, about to build St. Peter’s, 
takes into consideration, not only his own 
idea of a cathedral, but means, time, space, 
and prospects. But the misfortune, which 
fettered the outward energies, deepened the 
thought of Beethoven. He travelled in- 
ward, downward, till downward was shown 
to be the same as upward, for the centre 
was passed. Like all princes, he made 
many ingrates, and his powerful lion na- 
ture, was that most capable of suffering 
from the amazement of witnessing base- 
ness. But the love, the pride, the faith, 
which survive such pangs are those which 
make our stair to heaven. Beethoven was 
not only a poet, but a victorious poet, for 
having drunk to its dregs the cup of bit- 
terness, the fount of inward nobleness re- 
mained undefiled. Unbeloved, he could 
love; deceived in other men, he yet knew 
himself too well to despise human nature ; 
dying from ingratitude, he could still be 
grateful. Schindler thinks his genius would 
have been far more productive, if he had 
had a tolerably happy home, if instead of 
the cold discomfort that surrounded him, 
he had been blessed, like Mozart, with a 
gentle wife, who would have made him a 
sanctuary in her unwearied love. It is in- 
ceed, \inexpressibly affecting to find the 
“vehement nature,” even in his thirty- 
first year, writing thus; “At my age one 
sighs for an equality, a harmony of out- 
ward existence,” and to know that he 
never attained it. But the lofty ideal of 
the happiness which his life could not at- 
tain, shone forth not the less powerfully 
from his genius. ‘The love of his choice 
was not “ firm as the fortress of heaven,” 
but his heart remained the gate to that 
fortress. During all his later years, he 
never complained, nor did Schindler ever 
hear him advert to past sorrows, or the lost 
objects of affection. Perhaps we are best 
contented that earth should not have offered 
him a home; where is the woman who 
woud have corresponded with what we 
wish from his love ? Where is the lot in 
which he could have reposed with all that 
grandeur of aspect in which he now appears 
tous? Where Jupiter the lustrous, lordeth, 
there may be a home for thee Beethoven. 
We will not shrink from the dark clouds 
which became to his overflowing light cine- 
tures of pearl and opal; we will not, even 
by a wish, seek to amend the destiny 
through which a divine thought glows so 
clearly. Were there no C&dipuses there 
would be no Antigones. Under no other 
circumstances could Beethoven have mi- 
nistered to his fellows in the way he himself 
indicates. “The unhappy man, let him 
be comforted by finding one of his race 


ceived in the rank of worthy artists and 
men. In one respect these artists, all 
true artisis, resemble one another. Clear 
decision. The intuitive faculty speaks 
clear in those devoted to the worship of 
Beauty. They are not subject to mental 
conflict, they ask not counsel of experi- 
ence. Theytake what they want as simply 
as the bird goes in search of its proper 
food so soon as its wings are grown. Like 
nature they love the work for its own sake. 
‘Lhe philosopher is ever seeking the thought 
through the symbol, but the artist is happy 
at the implication of the thought in his 
work, He does not reason about “ reli- 
gion or thorough bass.” His answer is 
Haydn’s, “1 thought it best so.” From 
each achievement grows up a still higher 
ideal, and when his work is finished, it is 
nothing to the artist who has made of it 
the step by which he ascended, but while 
he was engaged in it, it was all to him, 
aud filled his soul with a parental joy. 
They do not criticise, but affirm. They 
have no need to deny aught, much less one 
another. All excellence to them was ge- 
nial ; imperfection only left room for new 
creative power to display itself. An ever- 
lastiug yes breathes from the life, from the 
work of the artist. Nature echoes it, and 
leaves to society the work of saying no, if 
it will. But it will not, except for the 
moment. It weans itself for the moment, 
and turus peitishly away from genius, but 
soon stumbling, groping, and lonely, cries 
aloud ior its nurse. The age cries now, 
and what an answer is prophesied by such 
harbinger stars as these at which we have 
been gazing. We will engrave their names 
on tbe breastplate, and wear them as a 
talisman of hope. 





REVIEW. 


“ Merry ’tis when larks are waking” —Pas- 
toral duet—G. ALEXANDER MacFaRREN 
(Chappell). 

Mr. Macrarren is certainly the duet 
composer, par excellence, of the day. His 
“ Two merry Gipseys,” and a tribe of 
charming followers are taking a tour 
through the kingdom—everywhere relish- 
ed, everywhere encored. The | eee 
is worthy of itsfellowship. Full of piquant 
harmonic thoughts, and overflowing with 
fresh and natural melody, it presents the best 
attractions both to vocalists and musicians ; 
the former will be won by its effective requi- 
sites, the latter by its artist-like treatment. 
The key is G major, and the form is the 
usual one adopted by the composer, invol- 
ving a refrain for both voices, and solos 
for each singer. Misses Lucombe and 





Dolby, whose names add to the attractions 
of the title page, would be precisely the vo- 





who, in defiance of all hindrances of na- 





intercourse with the minds of men gives 





ture, has done all possible to him to be re- 





calists we should select, were this duet our 
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own composition. The poetry by Desmond 
Ryan is fall of new Moihite, beautifully 
expressed. A better lyrie poet than Mr. 
Ryan does not exist among our present 
race of song writers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Royat AcapeMy oF Music. — The 
election for the King’s Scholarships, which 
occurred on the 23rd inst., was decided as 
follows :—Miss G. Poulter (pupil of the 
Academy), Master W. H. Palmer (of Can- 
terbury), and Master A. Simmonds (of 
London), pupil of Mr. C. Patey. The 
board of examiners were Sir G. Smart, Sir 
H. Bishop, Mr. F. Cramer, Mr. J. Elliott, 
Mr. Goss, and Mr. Lucas—in the Chair, 
Mr. Cipriani Potter. There were ten 
female candidates, and seventeen male. 
There were three scholarships to compete 
for—one for two years, one for one year, 
and one which became vacant by the 
death of poor Sebastian Harris, a very 
clever and promising pupil, whose decease 
occurred while he held the scholarship. 
The talent displayed was (as we learn from 
the best authority) of first-rate description. 
If the Earl of Westmoreland had done no- 
thing else for his pet establishment than 
found these admirable scholarships, he 
would richly deserve the gratitude of mu- 
sical England. 


Covent GARDEN THEATRE.—The An- 
tigone of Mendelssohn has been fcr some 
weeks in rehearsal. The composer was 
strongly urged to come over and superin- 
tend its production, but has written a 
letter to the Messrs. Ewer, the publishers 
of Antigone, and other important works 
from the same hand, expressing his regret 
that he cannot possibly come over, and 
adding his conviction that his music is 
perfectly safe in the hands of Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren (the music-director of the 
Theatre), of whose genius and acquire- 
ments we are aware that Mendelssohn en- 
tertains the highest admiration. Public 
expectation is raised to an unusual pitch of 
excitement, and everything promises well 
for the success of an experiment never yet 
attempted on the English stage. We shall 
of course be present at the first representa- 
tion, and promise our readers a full and ex- 
plicit account. The Antigone has created 
a furore throughout Germany and in Paris 
—why should it fail to be appreciated by a 
London public, the best in the world ? 





TO ADVERTISERS. 
As the circulation of the next 
number will be TENFOLD that 





of any numberof the Musica. 
Wor tp that has hitherto ap- 
peared, we beg to solicit the 
attention of advertisers of 
every denomination. An ex- 
cellent opportunity will be af- 
forded them of circulating 
their advertisements in every 
part of the United Kingdom 
and its dependent colonies. 
The enlargement of the “* Mu- 
sical World” will afford space 
for advertisements of any 
length. As the preparations 
for next number are necessa- 
rily very a and intricate, 
we are compelled to name 9 
o’clock on Tuesday evening 
as the latest possible moment 
at which advertisements can 
be received. 





PUBLISHING OF THE MUSICAL 
WORLD. 

The profession, subscribers, and 

publishers generally are respectfully 

requested to observe that hence for- 

ward the SOLE PUBLISHER of the 

Musicat Wor tp will be 


Mr. G. PURKESS, 


at the office, 60, Dean-street, Soho- 
square, where the trade aud the pub- 
lic are requested to apply for their 
copies, and all communications of 
whatever kind must be sent. 





Potice to Correspondents. 





All answers to Correspondents are unavoidably 
deferred until next week. 





Antigone. 
The Music of the above Tragedy by 

Mendelssohn. 
Pianoforte Score .......seessesees © wreccccecece 16 0 
Separate Vocal Parts (the set) .....ssessesssecsees 10 0 
Pianoforte Arrangement for four hands .......++.+ 13 0 

ALSO, 
MENDELSSOHN'S PORTRAIT 
On Steel. 





EIV. ER & CO., Newgaté Street, 


M. Jules de Gilimes., 
Professor of Singing, 


Has the honour to announce that his 


LADIES’ CLASSES 


For Singing, and individual practice of vocal music, have 
commenced for the third season, and continue to take 
Place as usual twice a week, at 106, New Bond Street. 


M. Jules de Glimesalsoyives Private Lessons. 
Every information may be obtained at 
Leaver & Cock’s fusic Warehouse, 


63, New Bond Street, Corner of Brook Street, of whom 
Subscription Cards may be procured. 





Henry Russell's 
Vocal Entertainment, 


Mr. Russell, from America, will shortly give THREE 
VOCAL ENTERTAINMENTS, at the Queen's Concert 
Rooms, Hanover Square, particulars of which will be 
duly announced. It is Mr. Russell’s intention to intro- 
duce the novel experiment of endeavouring to convey, 
through the medium of song, a few passages from the 
brilliant conceptions of Shakspere ; the first selection will 
be the Tent Scene, from Richard the Third. Several of 
his most popular compositions will also be presented to 
the public. 

Tickets, 2s. eaeh; Reserved Seats, 3s.; to be had of 
Cramer, Beale, & Co., and Addison & Co., Regent Street ; 
also Keith & Prowse, Cheapside. Kirkman & Son’s newly 


invented 
FONDA PIANOFORTE 
will be used at each of the entertainments. 





Most Elegant Christmas Presents. 


Sullien’s Album for 1845. 


M. JULLIEN, in the wish to render his music suitable 
for Christmas Presents, New Year’s Gifts, and other 
Friendly Souvenirs of the season, has arranged some 
of the newest portions of his works in collections, beau- 
tifully bound, and ornamented with illustrations by 
BRANDARD. : 

This Album contains—- 

i.-JULLIEN’S complete collection of POLKAS, con- 
sisting of FirrkEN NumBers in Ning SETS, many of 
— are entirely new, and now published for the first 
time. 

1I.—The new MAZURKA and CELLARIUS VALSE. 

III.—The new WELSH QUADRILLE, which lately at- 
tracted such crowded audiences at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden. 

I1V.—The VALSE A DEUX TEMS, and several other 
Musical Novelties by JuLtisn, Ka@nic, &c. 

Added to the Music, these volumes contain full des- 
criptions of the figures of each Dance, by M. M. Couton, 
Lssporpe, Ceisarius, and Coratut; also highly-finished 
Illustrations of the different attitudes and positions. The 
whole forming a superb cadeau, most excellently suited 
fo: New Year’s Gifts, &c, 

These collections will be found exceedingly useful to 
those who are in the habit of giving soirees dansantes. 


PRICE 15s. 
Published and sold by the Author, at 3, Maddox Street, 


Bond Street, London ; and to be had at all the respectable 
music sellers in the kingdom. 


*,* Ask for Jullien’s Album for 1845, 





Kolian Pitch Pipes. 
(En German Silber and Electro-plate;) 


An admirable substitute for tuning forks, being more por- 
table, and producing a clear sustained note. 

The Tongues are of compound elastic metal, not liable 
to rust, and warranted to maintain their pitch, as the 
breath which impels 3hem is of a uniform heat, they are 
less affected by changes of temperature than tuning forks. 
Key note in the octave, diatonic and chromatic sets, also 
sets of four for violin players may be had at the music 
shops. 

Mauufactured by J. GREAVES §& SON, '&, 
South Street, Sheffield. 
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Rosstni’s Welw ork. 


La Fede, la Speranza, e la Carita, three choruses for three BOYCE’S ¢ ATHEDR AL MUSIC 7 


equal voices. 
VERDI’S NEW OPERA, 


¥ Due foscart, 


MERCADANTE’S OPERA BUFFA, 


Leonora 
DONIZETTI’S OPERA, 


Maria Ve Rohan. 
Thalberg’s New Grand Sonata for the 
Pianoforte, Op. 56. 

CRAMER, BEALE, & CO., 201, Regent Street 





Magnificent Christmas Present for 1845, 


A Music Wook of Beauty 


FOR THE 


Queen’s Boudoir, 
EDITED BY 

CHARLES JEFFREYS. 
‘* The annnals are the ambassadors of Christmas. They 
bring with them visions of a pleasant time not far off. 
Plum-pudding and snap-dragon, and a merry country 
dance, and blind-man’s-buff, and all the agreeable auxili- 
of the most comfortable season of the English year 
—all the delightful jollities with which we fefe the de- 
parture of the old year, as of an ancient and cherished 
friend—are typified plainly on the face of them. We love 
to look upon their gaudy trappings, swaggering and glit- 
tering with such infinity of promise—we love no less to 
giance through their, but too often, empty interiors, an- 
swering us good naturedly with a smile redolent of no- 
thing. But the whole matter is a pleasant jest, and should 
be welcomed with open arms by all who love a!show of 
happiness that comes but ‘ once a year.’ A true philoso- 
pher enjoys a pantomime--a fact pleasantly memorialized 
by Leigh Hunt, in one of the admirable papers of his 
* Indicator ’—and why should we not equally enter into the 
spirit ofan annual. It means nothing—it is nothing—it 
ought to be nothing, but a sign of the time, an emblazoned 
record of an annual merriment. To those who do not 
side with us, we recommend a perusal of the works of the 
most natural and humanizing of England’s poets, who 
have often and clearly demonstrated, that not to be 
happy and thoughtless, not to have a heart full of love 
and welcome for everything and nothing, at the ‘jolly 
Christmas time,’ indicates strongly a want of heart alto- 
gether. ‘The Book of Beauty for the Queen’s Boudoir,’ 
is ‘annually one of the pearls of its merry tribe—and its 
contributions for the leisure time of 1845, are no less than 
ever attractive. Its covering and embellishments — its 
emblazoning, its ‘lithographing, and what-not are ofa 
splendour which at once dazzles the eye, and leads the 
understanding, in chains, to offer homage at its shrine. 
The pencil of the polipictorial Brandard—the graphic 
genius of the music-shops—has seldom been employed to 
more advantage. His Evening at Naples,’ ‘Re- 
conciliation,’ and his ‘Ma Normandie,’ are master-pieces 
in their way. Nor is he slightly indebted to the careful 
of Hanhart, who, in the department of musico-an- 

nual lithographic-impressment, is without a rival. The 
musical contributions of this year, in a great measure, 
scoff at our impeachment of emptiness. Some of the 
pleces, vocal and instrumental, are really charming. A 
divertissement, “‘An Evening in Naples,” by Charles 
Glover, is full of Italian feeling—the tarentella is as good 
as almost anything of its kind. Some polkas, and a ca- 
vatina, “‘ Merry is the Greenwood,” by Stephen Glover, 
are also well worthy mention. A vocal duet, “We were 
children together, by George Macfarren (a classical name 
for analbum), to which words full of natural sentiment 
have been wedded by Desmond Ryan, is an exquisite 
morceau, instinct with pure melody and musician-like 
harmony. Besides these we may notice a pretty ballad, 
““The Widow and her child,’* by Edward Loder, in his 
most catching style; a very graceful song, “Flow, Rio 
Verde,” by Thomas Baynham, a name new to us; a 
touching ballad, “The Song of the Past,” written and 
composed by Mr. Charles Jefferys, the intelligent editor 
of the annual; a lively Moresco, by Fleche; a clever 
aong, ‘Laugh, lady, laugh,” by Montgomery; another 
of no less merit, by Lovis Leo, * Gliding o’er the moonlit 
ocean;” andj an excellent set of quadrilles, by Camille 
Schubert, w th the emblematical nomenclature of ‘‘ La 
Rose,” — besides many other items of assured merit, 
which our space, unfortunately, will not allow us to 
cularize. In fine, of the kind of publication which 
affects to emulate, we have met few more worthy ge- 
neral attention than “A Book of Beauty for the Queen's 
RBoudoir,”—a seemly and valuable Christmas present for 
any young lady who may be enclined to accept it of any 
young gentleman who may feel prompted to make aa 


NOVELLO'S EDITION OF 


Under the immediate Sanction and Patronage of 

and Dedicated (by permission) to 

Her Most Gracious {Majesty Queen Victoria, 
JUST COMPLETED, 

In Four Volumes, each Two Guineas, 


THE SEPARATE VOCAL PARTS 
TO THE WHOLE oF 


Bonce’s Cathedral Music. 
THE COLLECTION CONTAINS 


SERVICES 
Tallis’s Service. Aldridge’s Service in G 
Morley’s Burial Service. Blow’s # G 
Farrant’sService in Gminor Blow’s » TripleMeas. 
Bevin’s ee D minor Bird’s »  Dminor. 
Gibbon’s’ ,, E Child’s pa D 
Child’s 0 Eminor | Blow’s * Eminor. 
Rogers pa D Purcell’s - B flat. 
Blow’s ” A 

ANTHEMS. 


HENRY VIII...O Lord, the Maker of all things. 
TALLIS ........1 call and cry. 

TYE .........+.1 will exalt thee. Sing unto the Lord. 
FARRANT ..,. — remembrance Hide not Thou thy 


e. 
BIRD......-...O Lord, turn thy wrath. Bow thine ear. 
Sing joyfully. 
GIBBONS ...... Hosanna. Lift up your heads. Almighty 
and everlasting God. Oh, clap your 
hands! God is gone up (Second part). 
BATTEN ....., Hear myprayer, Oh! praise the Lord, all 

ye Heathens. Deliver. 

CHILD ........ Praise the Lord, O my soul. O Lord, 
grant the King. Sing we merrily. 
ROGERS...... — ! now praise the Lord. Teach me, 


BLOW ..,......God is‘our hope and strength. O God, 
wherefore art thou absent! Save me, 
O God! The Lord hear thee. My God, 


my God! 

ALDRICH ..... Out of the deep. Oh, give thanks. 

CREYGHTON. .I will arise. 

PURCELL .....O God, thou art my God. 

O God, thou hast cast us out. O Lord 

God of hosts. 

GOLDWIN ....I have set God always before me. 

CLARK........ Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. 

CROFT ........God is gcne up with a merry. Put me 

not to rebuke. 

WELDON...... beseech Thee, OLord. Hearmy crying. 

LAWES........ The Lord is my light. 

LOCK........... lord, let me know my end. 

HUMPHRYS ..Have mercy upon me. O Lord, my God. 

BLOW..........1 was in the spirit. 

WYSE.,......... Prepare ye the way of the Lord. Awake, 

put on thy strength. 

PURCELL......Thy way, OGod. Be merciful. 

CLARK........How long wilt thou forget me ? 

CROFT ........O praise the Lord, all the Heathen. Give 

the King thy judgments. 

BULL...........O Lord, my God. 

HUMPHRYS ..Thou art the King. Like asthe hart. Hear 
O heavens. Rejoice in the Lord. Haste 
thee, O God. 

.. The ways of Zion do mourn. Thy beauty, 
O Israel. Awake up my glory. Bless- 
ed is he that considereth the poor. 

+++ O Lord, I have sinned. O sing unto God. 
O Lcrd, thou hast searched me out. I 

beheld, and lo! a great multitude. 

TURNER...... Lord, thou hast been our refuge. 

PURCELL...... Behold, I bring you glad tidings. They 

that go down to the seain ships. Thy 

word is a lantern under my feet. O 

give thanks unto the Lord. 

CLARKE ......1 will love thee, O Lord, my strength. 


In connexion with the above is Published, 

The Proan Part, 

Carefully arranged from the Score, and 
Words throughout, 

By VINCENT NOVELLO, 


WISE....... 


BLOW .... 


Charles Nicholson’s Flutes. 


The manufacturer of the above instrument directs the 
attention of Prorgssors and AMATEuRs to his latest im 
proved Flutes; these instruments although so well knowa 
to every true musician, yet, to the young performer, a 
a word or two may be said with propriety respecting them. 
First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
in the sharp or flat keys. Second—Their quality of tone 
has always been unrivalled, and still phn 4 its su- 
periority. Third--In contradistinction to all others these 
instruments are the easiest to perform on, the least exer- 
tion with the embouchure being required, and the quality 
of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to, is 
one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. 
Lastly—The strongest proof that need be adduced is that 
every performer of any celebrity on the flute, performs on 
those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated 
flutist, Charles Nicholson. Those Gentlemen who wish 
to be instructed on the correct principles of the above 
master, can be recommended to competent professors by 
spblving at the manufactory, 13, Hanway Street, Oxford 





Zo Amateurs, Vocalists, any Others. 
MR. F, NICHOLLS CROUCH 


Having been solicited by his Friends and Pupils to form a 
Society for the purpose of singing Masses, Glees, and 
Madrigals; informs the lovers of Classical Music, that he 
is now establishing a Musical Club for that purpose, to 
be held at his Chambers, 75, Great Titchfield Street, every 
Wednesday evening, commencing at Seven o’Clock, con- 
ading at Eleven. Terms of Subscription, One Guinea 
per Quarter, paid in advance. 
Mr. Croucn continues to give Lessons in Singing, and 
Declamation for the Stage or Concert Room, every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Saturday, from Nine till Five o’clock. 
Vacancies for a Tenor, an Alto, and some Trebles, (Boys.) 
Applications stating Age, and Qualification, to be sent 
post paid, Portland Chambers, 75, Great Titch- 
field Street. 





Cramer’s Preludes. and Sonatinas 
For the Pianoforte, 


In which are introduced national airs and subjects from 
classical authors, fingered for the use of pupils, in three 
books at 3s. 6d. each. 

*,* No work has yet been offered to the public so well 
adapted to produce an early and simultaneous develop- 
ment of taste and execution in young pupils as the above. 


Lately Published, a New Edition of 


Cramer’sEnstructions for the Pianoforte, 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Balfe’s Ltalian School of Singing, 


With introductory observations on vocal tuition, third 
edition, price 12s. 


Bennett's Wocalist Guide, 
Arranged by T. Cooke, 
Price 10s. 6d. 
CRAMER, BEALE, § CO., 201, Regent Street. 


Dr. Stolberg’s Wotte Losenge, 


For improving the voice and removing all affections.of 
the throat. Strongly recommended to clergymen, singers, 
actors, public speakers, persons subject to relaxed 

and all persons desirous of cultivating their voices, and 
ensuring a good aud clear articulation. They have also 
been found highly beneficial to those afflicted with nervous, 
hysterical, or stomachic coughs. 

Sold in boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. Od., & 4s. 6d. each, of every 
Medicine Vendor in the kingdom. Masieal Agents in 
in London, Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street; 

Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farring- 
don-street. 

Testimonials of their efficacy are published with each 











ffer. Morning Post 
OO TEFFERYS & CO, 21, Soho Square | 


IN TWO VOLS,, PRICE #£1:11-6d. EACH. 





box, from 
Madame Grisi Mr. Harrison 
Madame Persiani Mr. Allen 
Madame Eugenia Garcia Mr. White 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw Mr. Wass 
Miss Rainforth Mr. Kroff 
Miss Romer Mr. J. Barnett 
Madame Albertazzi Mr. George Linley 
Miss Cooper Mr. well 
Signor Lablache Mr. Nelson, 
Signor Giubilei &c., &e., &e. 
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S. THALBERG, 
MEKDELSSOHM & LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 


The following Works by THALBERG. 


SEMIRAMIDE, DON JUAN, LA SONNAMBULA, GRAND FANTASIAS, 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THREE STUDIES, No. 1—A MINOR. No. 2—A MAJOR. 
No. 3—A MINOR. 3s. each. 


MASSANIELLO AND ZAMPA, GRAND FANASIAS, 6s. each. 


NOCTURNE IN F SHARP MAJOR—3s. TROIS ROMANCES SANS 
PAROLES—3s. 





Just Published, 
A GRAND SONATA BY S. THALBERG. 


‘We understand that a larger sum has been paid by the foreign publishers for the copyright of a 
New Grand Sonata by Tuaueere than was ever before given to any composer for a similar work.””— 
Standard. 





The following Works by MENDELSSOHN. 

FANTASIA, IN WHICH IS INTRODUCED “THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER,” 3s. 
NOTTURNO, MARCH, & SCHERZO, IN “THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” ds. 
ANDANTE AND RONDO CAPRICCIOSO, 3s. 6d. 

DUET IN THE STYLE OF AN OVERTURE, 5s. 





The following Works by LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 
BAJAZETH, MACHMUDIER, TURKISH AIRS, 3s. 6d. each. 

LE DEPART ET LE RETOUR, NOCTURNES, 3s. AIRS RUSSES, 3s 
LUCREZIA BORGIA—GRAND FANTASIA, 6s. 
HORTENSE, NOTTURNO DEDICATED TO MADAME DULCKEN, 3s. 

—S 8M 4 


MOSCHELES, DOHLER, AND HERZ. 


The following Works by MOSCHELES. 
DON PASQUALE—FANTASIA AND MELANGE, 4s. each. 
LE POLKA DES SALONS, 3s. 6d. BRIDES OF VENICE, FANTASIA, 4s 








The following Works by DOHLER. 


TARENTELLE, 3s. SOUVENIRS DE NAPLES, TARENTELLE DUET, 5s 
LES ROMANCES SANS PAROLES, Booxs 1 & 2, 3s. 64. each. 
NOTTURNO IN D FLAT, 2s. 6d. 

GRAND DIVERTISSEMENT ON NATIONAL IRISH AIRS, 5s. 





The following Works by HERZ. 
SEMIRAMIDE, GRAND FANTASIA, 6s. 
DON PASQUALE, FANTASIA, 3s. 6d. 
“DON SEBASTIANO, TROIS DIVERTISSEMENTS, 3s. each. 
LES SIRENES, TROIS CANTILENES DE BELLINI, 3s. 6d. gach. 





CRAMER; 


BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET. 





The Musical Bijou 


For 1845, Price 15s., is now ready, 


Unique in the spiendour of its embellishments, this mag- 
nificent volume forms the most appropriate Christmas, 
New Year, or Birth Day Cadeau, containing 


Upwards of One Hundred Contributions 


by the most popular authors and composers, including 
Songs, Ballads, Vocal Duets, Quadrilles, Polkas, Waltzes, 
&c., The illustrations in the illuminated style, 


From Originals in the British Museum, 


are executed in a manner which may be fairly denomi- 
nated the triumph of decorative art. 


London: D’ ALMAINE 8 CO., 20, Soho Square. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
The whole of the Songs, Duets, Choruses, Se. 
In Balfe’s Grand Opera, 


The Daughter of St. Mark, 


Now performing at the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane, with even greater success than the 


BOHEMIAN GIRL. 
The most popular pieces are the following :— 
We may be happy yet, or, Oh smile as thou wert 
wont to smile! The celebrated ballad, as sung 
by Mr. Harrison 20 
“A ballad in the third act, charmingly sung by Har- 
rison, is destined to become the staple affection of the 
drawing-room.”—Morning Herald, Nov. 28. 
When all around our path is dreary, ballad, sung by 
2 


“A fine solo, most touchingly sung by Mr. Borrani, 
and deservedly encored, and which will no doubt be the 
bass song of the season.”—-Sun, Nov. 28. 

The Gondolier Barcarole, sung by Miss Rainforth. 2 0 

“There occurs a very sweet ballad ‘‘ Poor Gondolier,” 
possessing the essentials for popularity."—Morning fuss. 
Nov. 28. 

My bark, which o’er the tide, barcarule, sung by 

Mr. Harrison s 0 

*«¢ My bark, which o’er the tide,’ by Harrison, was also 
most successful, and was warmly encored.” — Sanday 
Times, Dec. 1. 

N.B.—These four Songs are rapturously encored. 
There’s sunlightin heaven, serenade, Mr. Harrison. 2 0 
There is no human joy, rondo finale, Miss Rain- 

forth 26 
Oh when thus they’ve bereft me, scena, ditto .... 3 0 
And the whole of the remaining Vocal Music, Also the 
following 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


The overture, 3s. ; or with accompaniment for Flute 
Violin, and Violoncello 

The favourite airs in 4 books, by J. F. Burrowes,each 4 
Ditto as duets, by W. Watts & 
Set of Quadrilles, by Coote .......ececcseseceeece 
Set of Waltzes, ditto 
Two favourite airs de ballet, each.... ........565 3 

In the press, various other arrangements by Benedict, 
Callcott, Chaulieu, Glover, Rimbault, Goodban, Keller, 
&e., &c., &e. 


CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 


Hor the Bass Woice, 
MR. CRIVELLI 


Begs to acquaint his friends } my the public that his work 
on the 
ART OF SINGING, 


adapted with alterations and additions 


For tHe Bass Voice, 
is now ready, and may be had of Mr. Crivelli, at his 
residence, 
No. 71, Upper Norton Street, 
and of all the principal music sellers. 








London:—GEORGE PURKESS, at the Office,v the“ MusicAL WORLD’ 
60, Dean Street, Soho, where communications for the Editor, works 
for Review, aud Advertisements are to be addressed (post =). 
Sold also by G. VICKERS, 28, Holywell Street, Strand, and 
following Music Publishers:—CRAMER & Co., 201, Regent Street ; 
CHAPPELL, 50, and OLLIVIER, 41 & 42, New Bond Street 
D'ALMAINE & Co,, Soho Square; Cocks & Co., Princes Stree 
Hanover Square; Durr & HopGsoN, Oxford Street; MITCHIESON, 
Buchanan Street, ow, and may be had on order of all Book 
and Musicseilers in the kingdom. Printed and Published by THOMAS 
HARRILD, of 11, Great Distaff Lane, Friday Street, at 1 & 1}, Dudley 
Court, in the Parish of St. Olave, Silver Street, in the City « 
London. Thursday, Dec. 26, 
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